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cannot be " first," unless lie has thought, but " coaches "
and crammers know far better.1

It will be long, however,bef ore professors will advocate
the abolition of competition. They have gone on so
long IE the old way that they cannot easily learn a
new one And it cannot be denied, and I do not mean
to deny, that to carry out the principles of improving
the memory, developing quickness of perception, and
awakening interest in studies, will require clever and
earnest teachers. If half the wisdom which is wasted
in America or even in England on petty personal
politics were resolved into reform of education, it would
be better for us in every way. Since the vast majority
of men in the United States have at present actually
no more to do with appointing their rulers than have
the serfs in Eussia, since there are so few voters who
have any part in governing beyond paying taxes, why
do they not cease to take such an engrossing interest
in what their lords and ringmasters or " bosses" only
can control, and apply themselves to advancing culture ?**
But as the commonalty in England are absorbed in all
the life of the aristocracy, into whose charmed circles
they cannot venture, so the American is taken up with
the interests of the political aristocracy, of professional
office-seekers, whom he admires because, being in a
minority, they rule him. It is incident to a certain stage
of social development to take more real interest in one's

1 Several articles have appeared of late on university cramming;
notably one in the J3t James's Gazette, about October I, 1887, which, if
carefully considered, should convince every one of the absurdity of en-
deavouring to stimulate study by competition. It is not in rewarding
youths for passing crammed examinations that education should consist,
but in awakening in them a sincere interest in their studies. Where
this is not done, either the teacher or the pupil had better be at some
other employment.